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in every circumstance of storm and difficulty, upwards of 1,000,000
tons of shipping which would otherwise have been cast away. These
marvellous services of seamanship and devotion and the organization
behind them prove at every stage and step the soundness of our
national life and the remarkable adaptiveness of the British mind
and the tenacity of the British character by which we shall certainly
be saved, and save others.
Although, as I have admitted, there has been a very great
improvement in our losses at sea in July and August, it would be a
very foolish mistake to assume that the grave dangers which
threaten us are at an end. The enemy has been employing a greater
number of U-boats and also of long-range aircraft than ever before,
and we must expect further increases. We have made prodigious
exertions, and our resources are continually growing. The skill and
science of the Admiralty staff and their commanders, working in
perfect harmony with the Royal Air Force, have gained these
successes ; but the Admiralty would be the last to guarantee their
continuance as a matter of course, and certainly the slightest
relaxation of vigilance, of exertion, and of contrivance would be
followed swiftly by very serious relapses. It must be remembered
also that the Germans are much hampered in the American parts
of the Atlantic, which are very extensive, by the fear of trouble
with the powerful American Naval forces which ceaselessly patrol
the approaches to the Western Hemisphere. This has been a great
help to us. I could wish it might be a greater help. But here again,
the enemy's tactics may change. No doubt Hitler would rather
finish off Russia and then Britain before coming to close quarters
with the United States. That would be in accordance with his
habitual technique of one by one. Hitler has, however, also the
greatest possible need to prevent the precious munition supplies,
now streaming across the Atlantic in pursuance of the policy of the
United States Government, from reaching our shores. Should he
do so the area of the danger zones would again become ocean-wide.
In the meanwhile, let us hear no vain talk about the Battle of
the Atlantic having been won. We may be content with the
successes which have rewarded patience and exertion, but war is
inexhaustible in its surprises, and very few of those surprises
* are of an agreeable character.
It was with great pleasure that on my homeward voyage I
visited Iceland, where we were received with the utmost cordiality
by the Government and the people, and where I had the honour of
reviewing large numbers of the strong British and United States
Forces which, no doubt for entirely different reasons and in pursu-